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IT ISN’T DONE 


OR 


THE FUTURE OF TABOO AMONG 
THE BRITISH ISLANDERS 


CHAPTER I 


Anthropology, like charity, should begin 
at home a great deal more often than 
it does, Learned tomes by the score 
are produced by natives of the British 
Isles concerning the various taboos of 
the remote and highly pigmented in- 
habitants of Africa, Asia, America and 
Australasia, but the taboos of the 
Islanders themselves are still almost a 
virgin field for the anthropologist. In- 
deed, so far as I am aware, Mr Robert 
Graves is the only native writer who has 
made any attempt at a scientific study 
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of the problem, and even he has confined 
himself almost exclusively to the sex 
and lavatory taboos, which form an 
important branch, but only a branch, 
of the elaborate taboo system by which 
the bulk of the British Islanders are 
governed. 

Let us first define what we mean by a 
taboo. It is an unwritten and more or 
less arbitrary regulation which governs 
the conduct of daily life, and for the 
breach of which the penalty is unwritten, 
ill-defined, but almost always social in 
its character. Taboo shades off on the 
one hand into superstition and on the 
other into good manners. From both 
of these the true taboo must be carefully 
distinguished. The border on neither 
side is very clearly marked, but there 
are certain simple tests which it is 
possible to apply. 

One of the most easily perceptible 
differences between a superstition and 
a taboo lies in the nature of the sanction. 
Whereas defiance of the latter involves 
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a social penalty, defiance of the former 
is held to involve a supernatural one. 
Nobody cuts a man or thinks the worse 
of him for walking under a ladder or 
spilling the salt. It is a purely private 
matter between the man himself and 
whatever maggoty devils may chance to 
inhabit his brain. 

Another distinguishing mark of the 
superstition is that it is never universally 
observed or reverenced. It is often 
frankly laughed at. So, to be sure, are 
taboos, but to a much more limited extent 
and, as I shall hope to show later, the 
people who are genuinely indifferent to 
taboos are so rare as to be almost non- 
existent. On the other hand, a large 
number of highly conventional people 
are genuinely indifferent to superstitions, 
and wholeheartedly make fun of their 
less strong-minded friends. 

Yet a third peculiarity of the super- 
stition—and it is a natural corollary of 
the second—is that those who pay homage 
to it seldom dare to do so in any but a 
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rather self-conscious, shamefaced manner. 
They will surreptitiously touch wood 
and pretend to be wondering whether 
there is time for a pipe or not. They 
will bow thrice to the new moon, trying 
the while to look as if their collar was 
uncomfortable, and hoping that no one 
will notice their antics. Many a man, 
when he is accompanied by a friend, will 
walk beneath a ladder which, were he 
alone, he would step off the pavement 
to avoid. Your true taboo, on the other 
hand, is observed with a bold uncon- 
sciousness, simply because it would never 
so much as occur to the Islander not to 
do so. 

The distinction between taboo and good 
manners is much more difficult to appre- 
ciate. The tests of good manners are 
not so simple to apply as the tests of 
superstition, and in many cases it is 
not easy to say why a piece of good man- 
ners should not with equal propriety be 
classed as a taboo. 

A breach of most, if not all, taboos 
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involves a diminution of one’s social 
prestige. It means that one is not, or 
at any rate that one is less of, a ‘ gentle- 
man’. Precisely the same penalty waits 
on a breach of good manners, Neverthe- 
less, there is a distinction, and I think 
it is this. Good manners nearly always 
have a basis of rational altruism (if that 
is not a contradiction in terms), whereas 
taboos are essentially arbitrary in their 
nature. The secret of good manners is 
unselfishness and the service, however 
temporary and insincere, of the happiness 
of one’s neighbour. This is equally true 
whether one ministers to his material 
needs by passing him the salt or, more 
fundamentally still, tries to put him at 
his ease as a good host will a shy guest. 

To say this is not to deny for a moment 
that good manners have often degener- 
ated into unmitigated nuisances. Thus 
a good-mannered woman sitting near a 
door will rise and stand helplessly by it 
like a cow at a gate, while a good-mannered 
man at the other end of the room will 
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break off an interesting conversation, 
walk the length of the room, and hold it 
open for her. The woman does this to 
save the man from the gnawing embarrass- 
ment of having allowed her to open a door 
which (he is not supposed to know) she 
would infinitely sooner have opened her- 
self. Here is a piece of good manners as 
tyrannical and unreasonable as any taboo, 
but it has a rational altruistic origin in 
the desire of the man to save the woman 
the trouble of turning a possibly dirty 
door-handle. If a custom can be traced 
back to a desire to save one’s neighbour 
trouble or embarrassment then it is good 
manners. Otherwise it is generally a 
taboo—generally but not invariably, for 
in many cases there is such an altruistic 
origin which has been long ago lost 
beyond possibility of tracing. 

The pure taboo is distinguished from 
the superstition by the absence of a 
supernatural penalty, and from good 
manners by the absenceof a rational 
altruistic origin. The best and most 
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obvious examples of the pure taboo are 
the unwritten laws which govern each 
moment of a public schoolboy’s life. 
At every public school of any antiquity 
at all there exists an elaborate oral code 
which decides such momentous questions 
of social order as whether boys may walk 
on one side of certain streets, whether 
they may undo one, two, or three buttons 
of their coats, may wear their hats at 
more than a certain angle or turn up the 
bottoms of their trousers. At Winchester, 
for instance, these laws are known as 
‘notions ’, and any transgression of them 
is a ‘ bad notion’. ‘ Notion’ is an almost 
exact translation of ‘taboo’, conveying 
alike its arbitrary nature, the almost 
universal reverence paid to it, and the 
social horror which attaches to any 
breach of it. The only difference is that, 
while the schoolboy is perfectly well 
aware of what he is doing, and'‘ notions’ 
are a very good second to games as a 
subject of conversation and argument, 
there is in the outside world such a strong 
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taboo upon the very mention of taboo 
that the average man often passes his 
whole life without realising that it is 
governed by ‘notions’ and haunted by 
the fear of committing a ‘bad notion’, 
almost as completely as is that of the 
Wykehamist of fourteen. 

Superstitions, like taboos, are as a rule 
lacking in a rational origin (though of 
course they are nearly all traceable 
to an origin of some sort). In this 
sceptical age it very frequently happens 
that superstitions degenerate into taboos 
simply by the loss of their supernatural 
penalties. An example of such a transi- 
tion at the present day is provided by the 
port-passing taboo. Elderly men have 
informed me that it was unlucky to pass 
the port anything but clockwise, but I 
have never met a member of the younger 
generation who was aware of this fact. 
To them it is simply one of those things 
that are ‘not done’. Before our eyes, 
therefore, this ancient superstition, which 
is closely connected in all probability 
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with sun-worship, is crystallizing into a 
pure social taboo, and may now be in- 
cluded in the great category of snob or 
poverty taboos. The man who tries to 
pass the port widdershins is no longer 
running the risk of bad luck. He is 
simply betraying the fact which at all 
costs he wishes to conceal—namely that 
he has not been to enough dinner-parties 
to know the right way. 

This is a case on the taboo superstition 
borderline. Let us take a typical case 
on the taboo good manners borderline. 
Such, I think, is the rule which forbids 
a man to wear his hat in the house. For 
the breach of this rule there waits no 
supernatural penalty such as threatens 
the man who fails to lower his umbrella 
in the house. It is a rule which nine 
people out of ten would describe as one 
of good manners, and yet it will not fit 
at all comfortably into our definition of 
good manners, for it is not easy to see 
how anybody was ever directly benefited 
because a man took off his hat on entering 
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their house. That, once the custom has 
grown up, someone might be acutely 
embarrassed at the sight of another 
person keeping their hat on is beside the 
point. It is the origin of the custom 
with which we are concerned at the 
moment, and its origin I believe to have 
been religious. It was connected with 
the irrational taboo which pronounced 
it to be a mark of respect on entering a 
church for men to doff their hats and for 
women to remain covered. From churches 
the courtesy was extended to the houses 
of private persons, and to this day there 
is a taboo not only on men keeping their 
hats on in the house, but on women taking 
their hats off in any house except their 
own, or that of someone they know very 
well, (In the case of men the taboo is 
still a rigid one, but women are seldom 
at a loss for some excuse to break it, and 
nearly always ‘have a headache’ when 
they think they look better without a 
hat.) If the port-passing custom is a 
superstition 7 crossed the border 
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into the realm of taboo, the hat-in-the- 
house custom may perhaps be instanced 
as a taboo which has crossed the border 
into the realm of good manners. 

Somewhat similar is the custom of 
shaking hands. Nowadays it is a piece 
of good manners, but it was not always 
thus—far from it. Originally when you 
met a friend you gripped him by the right 
hand to prevent him from drawing his 
sword with it and running you through 
the gizzard—an origin which, however 
rational, can hardly be described as 
altruistic. 

There are many such doubtful cases 
as these three which we have just 
mentioned, and in fact the best test is a 
practical one and not a theoretical one 
at all. Quote a case to a typical Islander 
and ask him what it is. 

He may say: “ Ha, ha! That’s only a 
silly superstition.” 

Do not be discouraged. Quote another. 

“Well, no,” he will answer. ‘‘ That’s 
just ordinary good manners.” 
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Quote a third. “Surely that is a 
taboo ? ” 

“A taboo! Certainly not! That’s 
just one of those things decent men don’t 
talk about.” Or, “Nonsense! It’s 
simply that it isn’t done.” 

Then you may be sure that you have 
stumbled on a real taboo, for among 
the Islanders, as we have seen, there is a 
taboo upon the mention of taboo, and I 
have myself offended grievously against 
it in writing this book. It is permissible 
to refer openly only to the most unim- 
portant taboos. The others ‘go without 
saying’ in the idiom of the Islanders. 

The author of Les Silences du Colonel 
Bramble, M André Maurois, has clearly 
been fascinated by the taboos of the 
British officers with whom he came in 
contact, but he has failed to notice the 
importance of the taboo upon taboo. 
Thus Dr O’Grady says, truthfully enough, 
that “we don’t go to school to learn 
but to be soaked in the prejudices of our 
class, without which we should be useless 
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and unhappy”. Now Dr O’Grady might 
very well have thought this, but it is 
improbable that he would have put it 
into words, and it is certain that he would 
not have put it into those words. In- 
stead of saying “to be soaked in the 
prejudices of our class”, he would have 
said “to be brought up as gentlemen ”, 
a euphemism which means exactly the 
same thing but sounds a great deal 
pleasanter. 

This is not to say that ‘gentlemen’ 
are the only people with prejudices, for 
the power of taboo penetrates all classes 
of the population, and the taboos of the 
proletariat, or at least of that section of 
the proletariat known rather cynically 
as ‘the deserving poor’, are much more 
rigid and complicated than those of the 
well-to-do. If, therefore, I hardly men- 
tion this large and important class, it is 
because this book is not a study of exist- 
ing taboos, but an inquiry into the future 
of taboo. Taboo being twin brother to 
snobbery when all is said and done, it 
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Prince Consort and other German royal- 
ties, aristocratic babies were christened 
Albert and Ernest. This fashion naturally 
spread down the social scale, and as it 
did so was abandoned by the classes 
who had originated it so completely that 
at the present day there is a minor taboo 
upon such names as far as those classes 
are concerned. Albert and Herbert are 
almost exclusively bestowed upon infant 
proletarians. (If a member of the cock- 
tail-drinking classes happens to find him- 
self saddled with either of these names 
he has, however, always a convenient, 
if illogical, city of refuge at hand for, 
though there is a strict taboo on the 
abbreviation Bert, he may without loss 
of prestige call himself Bertie.) Certain 
names, fashionable a century ago, spread 
downwards until they sank out of sight 
at the bottom of society, or survived 
only to swoon and simper through the 
pages of the ‘La, sir, I do declare’ 
school of novelists. Now they are re- 
commencing their next cycle, and vicars 
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wear themselves out christening Susans, 
Annes and Janes at every fashionable 
font in London. In thirty or forty years 
time we may expect to see fleets of 
little Olives and Lilies, Sidneys and 
Leonards, taking the air in prams pushed 
by white-capped Joans and Dianas, and 
cars driven by uniformed Rogers and 
Maurices. 

It should be possible to write an 
interesting study of the influence of 
Christian names upon careers. What 
writer, for example, is more consciously 
Gilbertian than the gifted author of The 
Napoleon of Notting Hill? And surely 
the unflagging hilarity of Mr Belloc 
cannot be entirely fortuitous? Shall we 
see again a conscious attempt to mould 
the characters of our daughters to virtue 
by addressing them daily as Prudence, 
Faith or even Hope? It would be rash 
to prophesy, but this much at least may 
be said. We appear to be almost due 
for another period of moral earnestness, 
and when it comes we shall have the late 
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M Coué and his doctrine of reiteration 
to aid us. 

The development of the heavier taboos 
is considerably less rapid than that of 
the secondary taboos we call fashions, 
but nearly all of them upon investigation 
will be found to be subject to the same 
natural laws. In this booklet, therefore, 
where I do not specify any particular 
section of the community in connection 
with a taboo, I am referring to the taboos 
of that limited class which thinks and 
talks of itself as the upper class, and 
refers to itself in print, when it has 
occasion to do so, as the middle class. 
When I refer to the breakdown of the old 
taboos I am referring to the breakdown 
of taboos among the younger and more 
intelligent members of this upper-middle 
class. Let no one quote me as implying 
that youth and intelligence necessarily 
go together. I merely mean that the 
taboos die much harder among the 
young and stupid, and among the elderly 
and intelligent, while they seldom die 
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at all among the elderly and stupid 
(except in the case of those who have 
reached such a pitch of stupidity as to 
be completely obsessed by the necessity 
of copying whatever is newest). 

This class is, of course, numerically 
negligible, but history has shown that it 
is not only the core from which the old 
taboos decay, but the centre from which 
radiate the new taboos and antitaboos of 
the future. For the purpose of this book, 
then, if for nothing else, it is the most 
significant section of the community, 
and by studying conditions therein we 
may fairly safely deduce what will be 
the taboos of the proletariat in fifty years’ 
time, assuming for the sake of argument 
that in fifty years’ time there will still 
exist a class-system in any way com- 
parable with that of to-day. 
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It is one of the most fundamental 
desires of the human heart to wish to 
be better, socially though not necessarily 
morally of course, than in fact one is. 
For this reason the snob taboos are, if 
anything, more extensive even than the 
body taboos. At the same time they 
have been even more deeply afiected by 
the disruptive influences which have 
weakened the latter. 

The old taboo which forbade a gentle- 
man to engage in trade, for example, 
has now almost vanished. It was always 
one of the more illogical taboos, for even 
in its heyday there was one trade which 
remained stubbornly outside it. For 
some strange reason it was always possible 
to be a wine-merchant without ceasing 
to be a gentleman. From wine the more 
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daring scions of the aristocracy took to 
selling old furniture, pictures, and motor- 
cars, and nowadays the trade taboo may 
be said for all practical purposes to have 
died a natural death. 

To be born of an old family was the 
not unworthy ambition our fathers set 
themselves, and in the days when a man’s 
wealth was a pretty good index to his 
birth he was obviously taking an unfair 
advantage by augmenting his rents with 
the profits of trade. The man who would 
sink to such a device would think nothing 
of keeping a couple of aces up his sleeve. 
Owing to this intimate connection be- 
tween wealth and birth, there was a 
strict taboo upon all mention of poverty, 
whether it was one’s own or whether 
it was one’s friends’. 

Let us look at the changed position 
to-day. At first sight the poverty taboo 
appears to have gone the way of the 
trade taboo, and even to have been 
replaced by a corresponding inverted 
taboo. No country tea-party is complete 
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without someone saying: “ Well, the 
only consolation is that we shall all 
be in the workhouse together”, and on 
every hand the cry goes up: “ Oh, my 
dear, I’m so poor these days ”, but forty 
years ago no one was ever ‘poor’. ‘The 
poor’ were a large, vague class of people 
who touched their forelocks as one drove 
past and among whom one did good works 
if one was inclined that way. No one 
one ‘knew’ was ever ‘poor’ any more 
than they were ‘pregnant’. It is true 
that even in those days the less fortunate 
among them sometimes had no money. 
In that case however, instead of being 
‘poor’, they were ‘in straitened cir- 
cumstances’ or they ‘enjoyed limited 
means *—a very different thing to the 
Victorian mind. 

The War dealt the death blow to that, 
aided by Punch, or whoever coined the 
phrase ‘New Poor’ as a pendant to 
‘New Rich’, Punch, in its capacity of 
a self-styled ‘Maker of Mirth for the 
Million’, and a journal for the British 
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home, ts of necessity completely dominated 
by the most rigid taboo of all, the body 
taboo. This naturally imposes such a 
severe limitation upon its field of humour 
that, when it has the good fortune to 
seize upon some social phenomenon com- 
pletely unconnected with either sex or 
sanitation, it has to make the most of 
it and nearly always ends by working it 
to death. Now nouveaux riches are as 
blameless from this point of view as ad- 
vanced artists and dear old ladies, and 
it is this quality of theirs rather than 
anything intrinsically humorous in their 
situation which has been indirectly re- 
sponsible to a very large extent for the 
fact that ever since the War it has been 
possible to say that one is poor, and con- 
trive subtly to convey with the statement 
the impression that one is a member of 
the New Poor, and has been fleeced by 
“these damned Radical governments, 
sir’, while the mere possession of wealth 
is by itself almost enough to raise a 
suspicion that “— peas with a knife 
27 
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in between gulps of sweet champagne.’ 
To pose as poor has become so fashionable 
as a result that it is hardly too much 
to say of our present-day Pharisees, as 
a little girl once said of their prototypes, 
that they “take the cheap seats at the 
cinemas ’, 

It may be mentioned in passing that 
this fashion of parading poverty is one 
of the few which are unlikely to spread 
to the genuine poor. Poverty may be 
a good excuse for refusing to go to a dull 
play or for taking a tube instead of a 
taxi, but when it carries with it a serious 
doubt whether your children will have 
any dinner it is not a subject lightly to 
be talked and joked about. 

Even among the upper, I mean the 


1 Shortly after writing these lines I picked up 
Punch and found an excellent example of this 
ancient jest still going strong in 1930, The scene 
is laid in a hat-shop and beneath it is the caption: 


Hatter : “ It becomes you very well, sir, and is 
quite the latest shade. I assure you we are 
selling them by the dozen every day.” 

Very Rich Person: “ Right. I'll ‘ave a dozen.” 
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middle, classes the poverty taboo is still 
much stronger than it appears at first 
sight. When someone borrows a fiver 
and expresses gratitude, the correct reply 
of the lender is : ‘ Don’t thank me, Thank 
Barclays Bank. I got an overdraft 
this morning”, or something to that 
effect. Now this is little more than a 
superficial affectation of poverty, for it 
is a matter of common knowledge, alike 
to Macaulay’s schoolboy and to a judge 
of the King’s Bench, that a bank does 
not allow a client to overdraw unless it 
knows very well that he has plenty of 
sound securities or a substantial father 
behind him. The poverty taboo may 
have vanished from the surface but under- 
neath it is still a force, though one which 
is weakening with every budget. 

Two peculiar offshoots of the poverty 
taboo have remained almost unaffected 
by the debilitation of their parent. 
Pawnshops are still taboo, at least among 
the older generation, because they imply 
poverty. A friend of mine fresh from 
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Oxford, where of course no such taboo 
exists, once had occasion to pawn some- 
thing in London. On the day that he 
was going abroad he suddenly remem- 
bered this and he handed the ticket 
together with some money to a highly 
conventional lady of his acquaintance, 
though not of his generation, saying: 
“ Do be an angel and get this out for me, 
when you pass So-and-so’s”. He was 
genuinely amazed at her horror. She 
could not have been more shocked if 
he had asked her to fetch an umbrella 
he had left in a brothel. In the end this 
noble woman hung about until after dark 
and then went in and got his things out. 

That the taboo upon entering a public- 
house comes under this heading and is 
in no way connected with any teetotal pre- 
judice is proved up to the hilt by several 
facts. One is the curious prestige which, 
as we have seen, has always attached to 
the wine-merchant alone among traders. 
If a second piece of evidence is needed, 
it is the high esteem in which the man 
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with a really good cellar is held by all 
his neighbours. By the mere act of 
entering a public-house on the other 
hand a man is betraying the fact that he 
is not rich enough to possess an extensive 
cellar, and is therefore under the necessity 
of buying his drinks by the glass. At 
this point the objector will say: “ You 
cannot spend your entire life within 
reach of your own cellar. On your 
showing you ought to be allowed to go 
into pubs as long as they are far enough 
from your home”. The answer is that 
you are. You cannot go into pubs in 
the town in which you live (a rule which 
naturally imposes a considerable hard- 
ship upon city dwellers). In the country, 
although you cannot go into your own 
village pub, you can freely enter the 
pub in the next village a couple of miles 
away. In fact, a large number of people 
every year are found willing to undergo 
all the discomforts of a walking tour 
simply for the sake of being allowed 
to. go openly in and out of pubs. 
[ 
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(Only people of that kind nearly always 
feel it their duty to sentimentalise them 
and call them inns.) 

Lest our children should unthinkingly 
sully the family honour by patronising 
pubs as soon as they reach the magic 
age of fourteen, we impress it carefully 
upon their infant minds that public- 
houses are nasty, low places, and no 
“decent man’ goes into them. 

There is more to be said for this atti- 
tude than appears at first sight. I would 
go so far as to say that it 1s positively 
beneficial in its results, for many and 
many a man has found, as he sat in some 
snug bar-parlour and through a haze of 
tobacco-smoke surveyed its inhabitants, 
incredibly English, incredibly respectable, 
drowsing over their pints of old-and-mild, 
that the one thing necessary to complete 
his enjoyment is the subtle irony of re- 
membering that he was brought up to 
regard these places as wicked. 

With this is bound up the ethical 
question of whether we should teach our 
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children to believe what is not in fact 
the truth. For myself I think it is no 
bad thing for adolescents to discover that 
a thing is not necessarily a fact because 
their parents and pedagogues have said 
that it is. On finding that they have 
no more been told the truth about pubs 
than about babies and gooseberry bushes, 
they are likely to exercise their minds and 
examine other beliefs which they had 
previously taken on trust. Human beings 
are like kittens, and it is right and natural 
that their eyes should be opened as they 
grow older—a law of their development 
which is tacitly recognized by every 
good person who has ever said : “ Sh-sh ! 
Not before the children ! ” 

The decay of the snob taboo proper 
has not proceeded so fast or so far as 
that of the poverty taboo. In fact, the 
poverty taboo has decayed only in pro- 
portion as it became divorced from the 
sncb taboo. Whereas forty years ago all 
reference to shortage of money was evaded 
by the most ingenious circumlocutions 
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so to-day are references to any shortage 
of blue in the blood or aitches in the 
speech. Still one hears people who will 
on every occasion bleat about their 
poverty referring with nods and shrugs 
to their acquaintances as “not quite 
quite, you know”. Still one hears them 
saying: “Oh, he’s all right, of course, 
but ske’sa nobody”. ‘Allright!’ ‘A 
nobody |’ There is a charming nineteenth 
century flavour about the phrases. 

One cannot help being poor—that is 
the fault of all this Socialism and stuff; 
but at least one can help not being a 
gentleman. That is rather the attitude 
to-day, and if ever a man cut off his 
nose to spite his face, it was a friend of 
mine who, in moments when he was 
more than usually exasperated with his 
father, would confide to his friends the 
real reason for his parent’s alleged 
closefistedness. ‘Of course, the whole 
trouble is, the man’s not a gentleman.” 

Sport, as distinct from games, is in- 
timately connected with snobbery, and 
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every child of gentle parents is tacitly 
assumed to have imbibed a fierce lust for 
the blood of foxes with his mother’s milk, 
and to have been born with an instinctive 
knowledge of the sporting taboos, however 
much his lack of money may prevent him 
from turning that knowledge to account. 
These taboos are among the most in- 
flexible of all, and even a town-bred child 
is not easily forgiven if he fails to appre- 
ciate the difference between the un- 
natural crime of shooting a fox and the 
misdemeanour of shooting a beater, or 
if in his innocence he imagines that, 
because one covers one’s head with a sort 
of putrescent plum-pudding for fishing, 
one should do so also to ride in a Point- 
to-Point or, because one wears a top hat 
for hunting, one should wear one also 
for shooting. 

In addition to mere fashions, there 
are some very rigid dress taboos which 
fall mainly into two classes. One consists 
of certain definite things which may on 
no account be worn, such as dickeys, 
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made-up ties, and those curious elastic- 
sided boots with sham buttons known as 
Jemimas. (It is possible rather than 
probable that this class of tabooed objects 
will return to favour on the tide of the 
present reaction against Ruskin and his 
views on Truth in Architecture.) The 
other bars any tendency to undue in- 
dividualism. The very men who will 
most heartily denounce standardisation 
and Socialism for their resulting dead 
level of equality and uniformity will 
growl: “Don’t know what the fellow 
wants to dress himself up like that for. 
Just to look different from other people, 
I suppose ”—a reason which to the un- 
prejudiced mind would appear a very 
sound one. 

In the present century they have so 
far succeeded in suppressing the practice 
of wearing clothes of a colour or pattern 
outside the normal mode of variation, 
that it has become necessary for them to 
invent some newrule of thumb by which 
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to criticise those with whom they come 
into contact, and many of the Islanders 
now judge their fellow-men almost entirely 
by the length of their hair and have no 
hesitation in condemning them out of 
hand if their locks are a quarter of an 
inch longer than they ought to be. (The 
stranger, perplexed by doubts as to the 
regulation length, would be well advised 
to err on the side of safety. Too short 
hair at the very worst only means that 
he has recently come out of Wormwood 
Scrubs, where many rich and respectable 
men have found themselves before him, 
while if his hair is the least bit too long 
evil tongues may whisper that he is a 
poet.) 

Alas that life is not in reality quite so 
well-arranged as all that! How simple 
everything would be if ‘lan Hay’ had 
had the making of this tangled world, 
and it were possible to tell merely by 
measuring a man’s hair whether it was 
safe to entrust him with one’s ducats or 
one’s daughter! And yet would even 
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such an Eden as this be without a ser- 
pent? I cannot help feeling that the 
really unscrupulous man would buy a 
bottle of some well-advertised hair- 
destroyer and pursue his wicked schemes 
under a guise of blameless baldness. 

A yet more rigid taboo makes even an 
otherwise emancipated Islander ashamed 
to confess that he does not have a bath 
once if not twice every day. If he does 
admit this, the rumour will at once go 
round that he is ‘dirty’, and that is 
the one thing more damning to social 
success than having “ no sense of humour ’. 
This curious and unreasonable taboo is 
almost unknown on the mainland of 
Europe, and it illustrates the point that 
taboos do not necessarily derive their 
force from their antiquity for, although 
it is obvious that the daily bath habit 
must be one of comparatively recent 
growth, it is already among the strongest 
of all. It probably arose in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century from the 
fact that, by insisting that he was in the 
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habit of taking a daily bath, an Islander 
could, without risking exposure by telling 
any actual lies, manage to convey the 
impression that he was accustomed only 
to live in houses and to stay in hotels 
of the type with private bathrooms 
attached to each bedroom. It has been 
reinforced, of course, by the literary 
convention that heroes are always ‘ clean- 
limbed’. ‘A dirty-limbed, upstanding 
young Englishman ’ is unthinkable, every 
young Englishman is anxious to up- 
stand, and Nature copies Art as usual. 
Anyone who has stayed in a house with 
one bathroom in which half-a dozen 
people felt it incumbent upon them to 
spend at least a quarter of an hour every 
morning must have found himself re- 
gretting that his fellow-guests ever strayed 
from their suites at the Ritz, and feeling 
that if they each had a bath every two 
or three days it would be quite enough 
to keep them clean and would save a 
deal of time and trouble. Probably each 
of them is thinking the same about him, 
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but none of them dares to rebel any 
more than himself, for what is he to 
answer when his host asks if his bath 
was all right or a fellow-guest says: 
“Were you before or after me this 
morning ? ” 

With the decline of godliness, clean- 
liness has stepped unchallenged into 
the first place, but it is a fact, neverthe- 
less, that the taboo is already losing 
ground a little and that, on the authority 
of doctors, hairdressers and beauty 
specialists, many of the smartest and 
most advanced people in the Isles are 
beginning to ridicule the belief that a 
daily immersion of the body in water is 
essential to anyone who expects to be 
taken for a ‘lady’ or ‘gentleman’. 
Will the superstition be strong enough 
to stand against this triple alliance? 
Will the taboo upon uncleanliness survive 
divorced from the hecessity for a daily 
bath? It will be interesting to see the 
result of the coming trial of strength 
between the most firmly entrenched of 
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the taboos, and the two most influential 
professions, the hairdressers and the 
beauty specialists. (Doctors are less 
important, for no doctor has ever swayed 
a& woman against the advice of either 
of them.) 

Whatever the outcome, it is unlikely 
that we shall witness a return to the 
habits of the Scottish duchess of a ruder 
day who lived to be a hundred and, on 
being asked how she did it, replied with 
all the vigour one associates with centenar- 
lan Scottish duchesses that she attri- 
buted her great age to the fact that all 
her life she had made it a rule to have 
a bath at least once in every six months, 
whether she needed it or not. 
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The pub taboo is one upon poverty 
rather than upon drinking, but it would 
be rash to deduce from this that there is 
no taboo upon immoderate drinking, for 
with the exceptions of over-smoking, 
which is too common, and drug-taking, 
which is too rare, there are recognised 
circumlocutions employed for practically 
everything which the Islanders regard 
as a vice. The euphemisms for the state 
of intoxication are past all numbering, 
although they vary according to the 
social position of the speaker. One 
of the prettiest, I think, was that em- 
ployed by my landlady at Oxford who 
Jet me in one night with the cryptic 
words, “ Baker come ’ome so ’appy this 
evening that I ’ad to put ‘im to bed 
and wait up for you myself”. I dis- 
covered later that her husband had 
attained such heights of bliss that he had 
had to be carried in feet first by four strong 
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men. The merry Mr Baker himself, when 
he wanted me to keep his wife in play, 
would place his finger to his nose and 
whisper that he was going to slip round 
to the ‘ Bear ’ and ‘ imbibe ’. 

Among the undergraduate population 
the absence of any drink taboo gave rise 
to a purely local taboo to meet the cir- 
cumstances. Since the drunk man was 
the recipient of the same patient indul- 
gence which the Arabs reserve for the 
mentally afflicted, it was the one un- 
forgivable sin to abuse the tolerance of 
the community by pretending to be 
drunk in order to insult somebody or 
destroy his property. I once overheard 
a curiously significant conversation in 
this connection. One man said to another : 
“What a frightful man A is! Did you 
hear what he said to that man last 
night?” “Yes”, said A’s defender, 
“but after all you can’t blame him for 
that. He was drunk”. A’s enemy 
was still unconvinced. He wagged his 
head and said solemnly : “ Well, you know, 
I don’t believe he was drunk.” 
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So much for Oxford and Cambridge. 
Outside those two misleading microcosms 
in which we fit our young men for the 
world, there is, of course, a very definite 
taboo, not upon drinking but upon drink- 
ing to excess. There are many places 
and times at which the act of getting 
drunk is stringently forbidden. The whole 
business is veiled by the secret but widely 
understood slang which is the hall-mark 
of a real taboo. Thus the habitual 
drunkard is said to ‘indulge’ or to ‘ lift his 
elbow’, circumlocutions comprehensible 
only to the numerous initiated, and in- 
stead of ‘scirrhosis’ he generally dies of 
‘sciatica ’ or some other innocent disease. 
If a man is said to have “had a drop too 
much ’, it is seldom indeed that anyone 
is found so tactless or so ignorant as to 
ask ; “ Too much of what ? ” 

The Pauline tradition that sex in any 
shape or form is evil has given rise to an 
elaborate system of taboos which apply 
to the most respectable marital relations 
no less than to the most recondite and 
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unnatural vices. Indeed, the taboo has 
extended to almost all the natural func- 
tions of the body and to the body itself, 
so that in polite conversation a woman 
is assumed hardly to exist between the 
neck and knees, and in polite society no 
woman has ‘an attractive body’, be she 
a Helen for loveliness, although there is no 
objection to her having ‘a good figure ’. 
In the unending search for fresh 
euphemisms applicable to the various 
parts of the body one word after another 
has arisen, flourished and passed out of 
drawing-room usage. The rich old English 
word ‘ belly ’, for example, with its sug- 
gestion of a white, wind-filled sail has 
gone down before the horrible Hellenism 
‘stomach’, The Twelve Unprintable 
Monosyllables are nearly all of ancient 
and even respectable lineage, and, bad 
as are the times they have fallen upon, 
there are still a few stalwart conservatives 
left to champion their cause against their 
~ degenerate sesquipedalian' supplanters. 
Of the many long-suffering men who 
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attempted to educate me, almost the 
only one for whom I had any real respect 
was a master whom I once heard pour 
the vials of his wrath and scorn upon an 
unfortunate youth who thought it necess- 
ary when translating from the Latin to 
pay lip-service to a taboo which he would 
have scoffed at among his own friends. 
“* Posterior’ be damned!” roared this 
excellent usher. ‘Don’t you know 
English? Arse, man! Arse! Why 
can’t you use the good old Anglo-Saxon 
word ? ” 

Many of these ‘good old Anglo-Saxon’ 
words, are subject to extremely curious 
cross-taboos. In America, for example, 
there is a strong taboo upon all reference 
to the male fowl, the Gallus Domesticus, 
otherwise than as a ‘rooster’. On the 
other hand certain words considered out- 
side the pale in England may be freely 
used on the other side of the Atlantic. One 
of the best known songs in America boldly 
and to our ears rather surprisingly 
announces: “ Alleluia! I’m a bum!” 
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An American would be puzzled indeed 
to know why Lord Alfred Douglas used 
to refer to Mr Horatio Bottomley as 
‘Mr Bolmondeley’. Nor would he see 
anything funny in a true tale I was told 
recently by the Head of an Oxford 
college. An undergraduate had occasion 
when talking to him to refer to a fellow 
undergraduate. ‘ Rowbétham’ he pro- 
nounced him. “ Rowbétham!” echoed 
the Warden. “I always thought he 
called himself Rowbottom. Doesn’t he ? ” 
“] don’t know, sir”, piped the innocent. 
“You see, sir, we always call him Row- 
bum.” 

A century ago America led the world 
in the number and variety of its taboos. 
‘Hardly a day passed’, wrote Fanny 
Trollope, “in which I did not discover 
that something or other that I had been 
taught to consider as natural as eating, 
was held in abhorrence by those around 
me; many words to which I had never 
-heard an objectionable meaning attached, 
were totally interdicted, and the strangest 
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paraphrastic phrases substituted.’ She 
was amazed to find that in Cincinnati, 
for example, it was impossible to have 
picnics because it was considered highly 
“indelicate ’ for ‘ the fair sex’, as women 
were called, to sit on the grass with men. 
It was ‘a symptom of the utmost de- 
pravity’ to mention ‘shirts’, and a 
luckless young German who was rash 
enough to refer publicly to a ‘corset’ 
almost ruined his social career. When 
she visited the Antique Statue Gallery 
at Philadelphia the attendant hustled 
her through the door, whispering ex- 
citedly that nobody was about and she 
had ‘just the time—make haste’. On 
asking what the hurry was, she was told 
that it was customary for men and women 
to enter the museum in alternate groups 
to view the shameless and underdressed 
statues of ancient Greece. 

‘O God! O Montreal!’ 

It is even said that in the great days 
of the body taboo, when the forbidden 
territory stretched so far as to include the 
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female arms and legs, there existed moral- 
ists in the city of Boston so highly devel- 
oped sexually that they were able to derive 
a thrill from the spectacle of the leg, 
or ‘limb’ as they preferred to call it, of 
a table. On the pretext of decency, 
therefore, table-legs were draped sug- 
gestively in petticoats, and no doubt 
the unresponding mahogany was patted 
and pinched considerably between the 
courses. An old-fashioned American 
book of etiquette advises that books by 
male and female authors should be kept 
on separate shelves unless they happened 
to be married, and a friend of mine re- 
members his father getting into trouble 
for offering an American woman the 
breast of a turkey at Christmas. American 
turkeys, it appeared, had ‘ bosoms’. 
Fanny Trollope herself might be as 
broad in her views as she was eccentric 
in her punctuation, but her own com- 
patriots lagged little behind the Ameri- 
cans in their capacity for discerning 
sexual suggestions in the most unexpected 
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places. Ladies were known to leave 
school sports where boys ran with bare 
legs, while men could never wear open 
shirts for cricket or tennis, since a collar 
was ‘indecently low’ if it permitted a sight 
of the hollow beneath the Adam’s apple. 

Hair under the arms was considered 
so indecent that even the word ‘ dress- 
protector’ was strictly tabooed. Hair, 
indeed, was sharply divided into two 
Classes, the mentionable variety which 
grew on the head and the unmentionable 
which grew on the body. In literature 
I believe the first important breach of 
this taboo occurs in Lorna Doone, where 
Blackmore refers to the ‘black breast’ 
of the dying Carver Doone. The subse- 
quent breach of the taboo in a humorous 
passage in Huckleberry Finn was 
peculiarly embarrassing since the book 
was a favourite one for reading aloud, 
a parlour game rendered exciting at that 
period only by the frequency of its 
hazards. Children, when reading such 
phrases as ‘God knows !’, for example, 
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were taught to pronounce them ‘G 
knows’, Naturally they would substitute 
‘G’ for ‘God’ when reading passages 
of pious aspiration only to be faced with 
an inexplicable explosion of wrath on 
the part of their elders. The path of 
the Victorian child was beset with a 
multitude of pitfalls indeed. 

The taboos with regard to ‘bad’ 
language are changing with increasing 
rapidity. The Islanders were deeply 
shocked when, after decades of ‘—’s 
and ‘b—’s Mr Masefield, or whoever 
it was, first printed the word ‘ bloody ’ 
in full. And yet in 1927 Mr Robert 
Graves referred to two of the most 
strictly tabooed words as ‘x—ing’ and 
“y— ing’. By 1929 he had progressed to 
‘“b—ing’ and ‘f—ing’, and I am not 
aware that anyone so much as commented 
on it. Some literary historian more in- 
dustrious than myself should, by ascer- 
taining the dates of the appearance of 
‘—’, *b—’ and ‘ bloody ’, and compar- 
ing the interval between the two former 
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with Mr Graves’ two-year jump fro 
“x—ing’ and ‘y—ing’ to ‘b—ing’ 
and ‘f—ing’, be able to calculate to] q 
nicety the date on which respectable 
booksellers will first offer for sale worl, 
containing these two words in full. 

It may seem an age ago, but in reality 
it is not so very long since Mr Gen e 
Bernard Shaw scandalised the world ! py 
staging Pygmalion, the first play 
which contained the word ‘ blogdy,’ 
and justly earned thereby the tite of 
the founder of the contemporary th¢atre, 
for to-day no manager would look) at a 
modern comedy which was not libgrally 
seasoned with the word. 

It is a true taboo in its superb hilogi- 
cality, this prejudice against the ) word 
‘bloody’, for at first it probably theant 
no more than ‘of or pertaining: + a 
blood’. According to the New En 

alou 


The Middle Pavis of Fortune, but the complet 
edition was sold out to subscribers, and it neve 
actually appeared in re bookshops. 
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Dictionary ‘there is no ground for the 
notion that ‘bloody’, offensive as from 
associations it now is to ears polite, con- 
tains any profane allusion or has con- 
nection with the oath ‘’s blood’.’ Mr, 
Justice Humphreys has laid it down that 
the word ‘bloody’ is neither indecent 
nor obscene.! It is odd, therefore, that 
one should still hear that little gasp of 
pleasure run through a theatre at every 
repetition of it (‘offensive as from 


1 But see the Sunday Express, July 13, 1930. 
Dissenting, apparently, from Mr Justice Hum- 
phreys, the Marlborough Street magistrate 
sternly rebuked a stockbroker who admitted 
using ‘the word which Bernard Shaw put into 
the mouth of Miss Doolittle in Pygmalion.’ 

‘Are you in the habit of using expressions 
of that sort—you, a gentleman in an honour- 
able profession ? ’’ asked Mr. Mead. 

“No, but I did because the thing warrant- 
ed it,”’ retorted Mr Hoare. 

“Nothing warrants foul language from a 
gentleman,” commented Mr Mead. 

“ It is in a lot of books and a lot of plays,” 
said Mr Hoare. 

“ What’s that to do with it?” demanded 
Mr Mead. ‘‘ Do you take your conduct from 
books and plays ? ” 
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associations it now is to ears polite’); 
that one should still have a curious 
feeling that there is a public which comes 
night after night just to hear that rather 
unimaginative epithet (just as if it were 
‘indecent or obscene’); that a police 
witness, asked to repeat exactly what 
the prisoner said, should still refer un- 
smilingly to ‘Big B’ and ‘Little B’ 
(just as if he were lulling the magistrates 
to sleep with the tale of Little Goldi- 
locks), 

Police-courts and newspapers have 
always lagged behind the printed book, 
and even now they talk solemnly about 
‘an unfortunate woman’ and “a woman 
of a certain class’. (In the nineties 
they used simply to refer to ‘an un- 
fortunate.) In this matter it would 
appear that the provinces are actually 
in advance of the Metropolis. In a recent 
case which attracted some attention, 
the local paper, reporting the proceed- 
ings, said ‘there was not a shred of evi- 
dence to show that any of the women were 
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prostitutes’. The London papers said 
“there was not a shred of evidence to 
show that any of the women were of a 
certain character’—a truly remarkable 
example of the tongue that once was 
Shakespeare’s ! 

Many words forbidden in official 
language have had a curious revenge 
upon it. It would be interesting to know 
why certain animals have in low tabooed 
speech been selected to symbolise loose 
and lustful women; why in England 
it is the female of the dog and in Spain 
the female of the fox which are thus 
singled out, so that it is risqué even to 
use them in their primary meanings and 
the languages are changing as a result. 
(Hardly credible as it may seem, I was 
myself accused of using ‘horrible 
language’ the other day because, asked 
the sex of a dog, I answered. “ A bitch.” 
The Man of Refinement, it appeared, 
would have replied: “A lady-dog.”) It 
is due entirely to the verbal similarity 
to a member of the Twelve Tabooed that 
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the word “ass ’ is, except in Ireland where 
the ‘a’ is always short, gradually falling 
into disuse and people have taken to 
calling each other ‘fat donkeys’ instead, 

Some of these tabooed words are the 
small change of low conversation, while 
to mention others is to cause the gravest 
offence. The most playful imputation 
of illegitimacy to a sailor or a navvy, for 
example, will almost certainly earn you 
a black eye long before you have a 
chance of quoting Shelley to the effect 
that ‘undoubtedly no person can be 
truly dishonoured by the act of another ’. 
So strong is this taboo among the prole- 
tariat of the British Isles, though not, 
oddly enough, among that of the Domin- 
ions, that during the War it was found nec- 
essary to issue a special Army Order to the 
British troops on the Piave front, ex- 


1[t is a curious coincidence, but no more, 
that from the time of Lucretius onward the 
corresponding word asinus lost its place in the 
Latin ‘ poetical ’ vocabulary and was superseded 


by asellus. 
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plaining the meaning of the common 
Italian word basta in order to lessen the 
number of fights to which a very natural 
misunderstanding gave rise. 

Indeed, even legitimate childbirth is 
a tabooed subject in the British Isles, 
so that the foreign investigator may be 
pardoned for wondering at first how the 
inhabitants reproduce their species, and 
whether they are viviparous at all. It 
is not long however before he discovers 
that, in circumstances when Continental 
women would be frankly ‘ pregnant ’, 
the wives of the Islanders are ‘in an 
interesting condition’ or ‘awaiting an 
interesting event’. They will them- 
selves refer in later years to their tabooed 
period as ‘when I was expecting little 
Peter’ or ‘just before Jimmy arrived’ 
—which presupposes a knowledge of 
who Peter or Jimmy is, of course. 

Any reference to babies at all is barred 
in certain circles, although it has never 
been finally decided at what precise age 
they become free from the stigma of 
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being born. Let us hear Mrs Bindle on 
the subject. 

“'Y’ ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Joseph Bindle, telling me such lewd 
tales.” 

“*Lewd’! What’s that?” queried 
Bindle. 

“An abomination in the sight of the 
Lord,” replied Mrs Bindle sententiously. 
“Your talk ain’t fit for a woman to listen 
to. Last time we was at Mr Hearty’s 
you was speakin’ of babies in front of 
Millie. I went hot all over.” 

“Is babies lewd then?” enquired 
Bindle innocently. 

“They’re born in sin.” 

I do not think it is altogether accurate 
to make such a firm distinction as certain 
authorities do between the sex and lava- 
tory taboos, for the lavatory taboo seems 
to me to be an entirely logical prolonga- 
tion of the sex taboo. Careful study of 
the nuances of the body taboo shows that 
it lessens in proportion to the distance of 
the part of the a in question from any 
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part of the body possessed of sexual 
functions, however secondary. (At one 
time, as we have seen, ladies would blush 
becomingly if they were so much as offered 
the breast of a fowl.) It is this anatomi- 
cal proximity which has imposed a much 
stricter verbal taboo upon going to the 
lavatory than, for example, upon cleaning 
the teeth or cutting the nails, both of them 
operations which may be referred to but 
not performed in public. 

It is all very baffling for the uninitiated 
foreigner who accepts an invitation to 
‘wash his hands’, only to discover that 
there are no facilities for doing so, or 
who when his host offers to ‘show him 
the geography of the house’ finds that 
his tour begins and ends with the smallest 
and most strictly utilitarian room im the 
place. To the Islander, of course, these 
paraphrases are as plain (and therefore 
as pointless) as those referring to drunken- 
ness, but stili the body taboo is there and 
so the subject must not be openly re- 
ferred to. It oe be talked round rather 
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than of. It is a curious fact that cats 
almost alone among animals observe the 
sex and lavatory taboos naturally, whereas 
dogs have to be trained to do so. 

It is possible to imagine some methodical 
modernaevalist of the future laboriously 
tracing the whole taboo to a misunder- 
standing of the Biblical text: ‘‘ There is 
nothing from without a man that entering 
into him can defile him: but the things 
which come out of him, those are they 
that defile a man.” He would have a 
considerable weight of evidence to support 
his ingenious theory and he would be 
hard put to it to evolve any other which 
would cover the facts, for he would find 
that, whereas all reference to the pro- 
creation of children approved by nearly 
all the religious sects which divided the 
Islanders and to the excretory functions 
without which man cannot live was 
strictly tabooed, and while there were 
secondary taboos upon such non-sexual 
phenomena as vomiting and perspiration, 
the most lurid description of such a sub- 
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ject as cannibalism, which would almost 
certainly appear a great deal more shock- 
ing and unnatural to his logical, unbiased 
mind, was met with nothing more than a 
very mild “ Really! Not during dinner, 
please ! ”’ 

The body taboo is one which has 
weakened very much of late years 
among the more progressive elements in 
the Islands. In some circles indeed it is 
already practically dead, but as yet those 
circles are small and isolated. Neverthe- 
less, despite the resistance of conservative 
moralists, many of the younger Islanders 
of both sexes have become so far emanci- 
pated that they no longer even take the 
trouble to tell each other smutty stories. 
From being successively shocked and 
excited they have reached the stage of 
being merely uninterested, the stage when 
a bad joke about sex or sanitation appears 
little, if at all, more amusing than a bad 

joke about a Scotsman or a Baby Austin. 

Jt is for this reason among others that 

I believe that the body taboo, unlike the 
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snob taboo which corresponds to a much 
more deep-rooted instinct, is likely to 
become extinct in the course of two or 
three generations. The snob taboo has 
already disintegrated to a much greater 
degree than the body taboo, but there 
are signs that the process is coming to an 
end. I believe that the break-up of the 
body taboo on the other hand is only be- 
ginning and that our granddaughters will 
be talking freely to chance acquaintances 
of things our grandparents would not 
have whispered to their mothers. I believe 
that the reticence we have with regard to 
these matters is acquired rather than 
congenital. I believe, in fact, that human 
beings are dogs and not cats, as is too 
generally assumed. 
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The taboo upon vice, or alleged vice, 
in the British Isles probably owes its 
origin to that struthious reluctance to 
acknowledge the existence of unpleasant 
things which is the common heritage of 
the human race—and there are few things 
more unpleasant than the thought of other 
people enjoying something in which one 
is not allowed to indulge oneself. 

It has many points in common, there 
fore, with the taboo upon Death, Disease, 
Deformity and Domestic Troubles, which 
is known as ‘tact’ and, as such, lies for 
the most part outside our province beyond 
the borderline of good manners. When an 
Islander dies he is said to ‘ pass away’, 
‘ fall asleep ’, ‘ breathe his last ’ or ‘ cross 
over’. There is a marked drop in the 
voice when such a disease as ‘ cancer’ or 
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‘ T.B.’s, poor chap’ is mentioned, and 
half the ailments known to science are 
grouped under the heading ‘something 
inside him’, Dressmakers have no ‘ fat’ 
clients. They are decently disguised 
as ‘outsize’. Barbers, however large 
their commission on hair-restorers, never 
threaten their victims with ‘baldness’. 
It is so much nicer to get ‘a little thin on 
top, sir’. Hunchbacks are ‘round- 
shouldered’. Imbeciles are ‘ eccentric’, 
‘odd’, ‘rather queer’, or ‘not very 
bright’. Even lunatic asylums insist on 
describing themselves as ‘mental hos- 
pitals’. Unhappy marriages are not 
referred to in polite society, although they 
serve to keep the wolf from many a picture 
postcard designer’s door. The skeletons 
in every family cupboard, if they are 
mentioned at all, are ‘not very satisfac- 
tory ’, ‘not quite all they should be’, or 
‘in South America on business ’. 

Taboos of this class naturally change 
according to changing conceptions of what 
constitutes an unpleasant fact. At one 
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time sterility was regarded as the greatest 
curse which could befall a man or woman, 
and in China it is still so regarded—by 
the man at anyrate. We have changed 
all that. To the modern woman old age 
is the principal bogey to be feared, and 
accordingly there is a taboo upon all 
reference to it, however oblique—at least 
up to the age of seventy. Once they have 
triumphantly reached their allotted span, 
old ladies feel themselves free to brag 
about their astonishing antiquity just as 
before they would lie about their hardly 
credible youthfulness. Instead of being 
‘elderly ’, women are ‘ of a certain age’. 
(Which of us is not?) Alternatively they 

e ‘getting on’ or ‘past their first 
youth’. (Again which of us is not?) 
‘Well-preserved,’ as a recognised euphem- 
ism for ‘older than she looks’, is a phrase 
constantly in the mouth of an Islander’s 
wife or daughter when she is speaking as 
one woman of another. 

1Cf. a host’s ‘How long are you staying ?’ 
for ‘When are you going?’ 
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The word ‘ grandmother ’ is in disfavour 
owing to the fact that, for physiological 
reasons, the youngest of grandmothers 
must be in the thirties or forties. The 
taboo is now extending even further, 
although along logical lines. (Taboos 
generally do, however absurd they may 
be fundamentally. They develop like the 
brilliantly lucid reasoning of a drunk man 
arguing from some fantastic premise, or 
like the accretions of some freak religion.) 
I had occasion the other day to ask some- 
one politely after the health of her grand- 
child. ‘Oh no,” she said in gentle 
reproof. ‘“‘ We don't talk about grand- 
children now. You mean my daughter's 
child.” We have progressed indeed since 
the days when our boast was in the number 
and fertility of our descendants, when 
Queen Victoria and old Lady Buxton 
would vie with one another in the quantity 
of their grandchildren | 

Another example of the taboo upon 
facts which it is more comfortable not 
to face is, or was, to be found in the 
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Southern States of America, where gentle- 
men, who vaguely felt, or knew that they 
ought to feel, that it was wrong to keep 
human beings in servitude but had no 
intention of ceasing to do so, would never 
refer to their slaves otherwise than as 
‘hands’, ‘negroes’, ‘my people’ or 
‘the force’. They found that these para- 
phrases provedadmirableconscience-salves 

Connected on one side with this family 
is the taboo which causes an awkward 
hush to fall upon a gathering when the 
subject of religion crops up. Discussion 
becomes a waste of time when there is no 
substantial disagreement, and disagree- 
ment of any kind cannot but imply the 
uncomfortable possibility that one may 
oneself be wrong. In the days when 
religion was taken seriously, therefore, 
any disagreement about it was as dis- 
concerting as when several people in a 
railway carriage, having made some witty 
remarks about the weather, findthemselves 
in different minds as to whither the train 
is taking them. 
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Hence the Victorian taboo upon pro- 
fessed atheists or deists. An atheist was 
a disturbing person, and he was better 
not mentioned except as a term of abuse. 
To-day, however, this is only half, or less 
than half, the truth, for in fact two 
opposing currents have met at this point. 
The other current flows from the modern 
aversion to godliness, whose history is 
easy to trace and illustrates better than 
most the periodicity of taboos, and the 
recurring cycles in which they move. 

‘Enthusiasm ’ was severely tabooed in 
the eighteenth century—so much so that 
there is, I am told, a long epitaph in York 
Minster ? lauding a Canon who ‘ preached 
for thirty years in this church entirely 
without enthusiasm’. That was in the 

1'York Minster contains also an amusing 
illustration of the mediaeval attitude to the 
body taboo in the St Cuthbert window on the 
South Side of the Choir. The Infant Cuthbert 
and a little friend of his are playing at standing 
on their heads. The other boy’s petticoat not 
unnaturally obeys the laws of gravity, but that 


of the Fitars saint miraculously continues to 
cover him in spite of his inversion. 
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palmy days of the Whig bishops, whose 
pride it was to steer the Church of England 
midway ‘ between the gaudy meretricious- 
ness of the Church of Rome and the 
squalid sluttery of fanatic conventicles ’. 
Then Wesley and his fanatic conventicles 
won the day, and the Victorians passed 
their lives in an atmosphere of that moral 
earnestness and ‘ enthusiasm ’ which their 
forefathers had felt to be so vulgar and 
embarrassing. The twentieth century has 
returned to the views of the eighteenth, 
and religion and ‘enthusiasm’ are once 
more out of fashion in polite society, for 
all the booming of the penny press. Thus 
the modern taboo upon religion is re- 
inforced, oddly enough, by the shattered 
remnants of the Victorian taboo upon 
atheism—which means in practice that at 
a conventional dinner-party there is only 
one thing in worse taste than a public 
profession of orthodoxy, and that is a 
public profession of heterodoxy. 

Religious discussion is permitted only 
among Roman Catholics, who are all 
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sufficiently nearly of one mind in the 
matter to deprive discussion of most of 
its point—or sting. Protestantism—the 
genteel Protestantism of the Established 
Church, not the fiery creed of the sectaries 
—is distinguished by an innate reluctance 
to mention supernatural beings on week- 
days which, if it has deprived the Islanders 
of the kindly blessing-greetings, of the 
Adteus, the Grtss Gotis, the S’Bogoms, 
and the Vaya Usted con Dios’s of their 
Catholic neighbours, has at least preserved 
the youth of England from such appella- 
tions as Jesus-Mary Smith and John-the- 
Baptist Bloggs, which would appear to 
have been their inevitable fate but for the 
Reformation. 

The taboo upon ‘enthusiasm’ applies 
to other things besides religion, and it is 
possible that it is already passing for, 
while among the immediate post-war 
generation of debutantes there was a taboo 
upon the display of interest or excitement 
of any kind, the latest crop are so mortally 
afraid of being considered dlasé that they 
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live, move and have their hyperbolic 
being in a world where everything is 
“ quite too thrilling ’, or ‘too, too marvel 
lous’ and where, instead of being mildly 
annoyed or amused, one is ‘ purple with 
rage ', ‘mad with passion’, ‘speechless 
with laughter ’ or ‘ quite hysterical ’, such 
descriptions being nearly always reinforced 
by the singularly inapposite adverb 
* literally ’. 

In a sense the poverty taboo may be 
classed as a double taboo, for both the 
snob taboo and the taboo upon unpleasant 
facts bring their combined weight to 
bear upon it. Another example of the 
double taboo affects that particular class 
of ‘ shameful ' diseases, which are covered 
both by the illness taboo and by the sex 
taboo. The taboo is a strong but uneven 
one, for it does not fall equally heavily 
on both these diseases. Many an Islander 
will admit to his friends that he has, or 
has had, one of them and yet will never 
confess to the other. Oddly enough, it 
is this second and more strongly tabooed 
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disease in which the robuster Elizabethans 
found a never-failing fount of humour. 
In the hands of Shakespeare it was res- 
ponsible for one at least out of the half 
dozen best jokes in the English language, 
and for a many indifferent ones.* 

“What a pity”, one can hear the 
foreign investigator saying, ‘“‘ that by the 
prudishness of the Censor these frank, 
full-bodied old jests should be lost to the 
Islanders!” But this is not the case, for 
the Censor shares the not uncommon 
delusion that age is synonymous with 
respectability, and obligingly answers his 
own question: ‘When is an obscene 
play not an obscene play?” “ When it 
was written before 1737.” Shakespeare, 
Wycherley and the rest of them may be 
put on the stage without mutilation, but 
if any dramatist of to-day, too ‘ pious’ 
in the Latin sense of the word, tried to 
substitute the racy ‘coarseness’ of his 
fathers for the nasty suggestions and 

1 See Falstaff’s closing remarks in Henry IV 

Part If, 7 ; scene 2, 
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‘sexy’ innuendoes to which the Lord 
Chamberlain has driven his contemporar- 
ies, he would assuredly be forbidden to 
stage his play. (I have often speculated 
on the legal position of the modern who 
Should try to dramatise Rabelais or 
Boccaccio.) 

Further examples of double taboos are 
those of the Army and Navy, which are 
not only quasi-religious institutions in the 
eyes of the Islanders, but are of all pro- 
fessions the most bound up with snobbery, 
owing to the fact that in theory, and 
generally in practice, an officer is also a 
‘gentleman’. Hence the war-time sneer 
at the T.G. or Temporary Gentleman, 
followed by the N.E.T. or Not Even 
That. The average army mess has an 
elaborate system of taboos, of toasts 
salutes, subjects which may not be talked 
of, and people who may not talk, which 
is a complete mystery to the layman, and 
is comparable only with the taboo-system 
of a public school, save that a good deal 
of it is not only sanctioned by tradition 
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but is perfectly reasonable and logical 
when one stops to consider the circum- 
stances. Thus a man who happens to 
have been born a British subject is 
perfectly entitled to his own views on the 
monarchy, but it is only natural and right 
that men who hold the King’s commission 
should taboo any refusal to drink his 
health at their table, and I was never 
able to work up much sympathy or in- 
dignation over the fate of a Legitimist 
friend who dined in a mess in India and, 
when his hosts proposed ‘The King’, 
rashly called for a finger-bowl to ‘ drink 
to the King over the water’ in the 
traditional Jacobite fashion. 

It is a different matter when purely 
local taboos are carried by fervent mili- 
tary missionaries into the darkness in- 
habited by civilians. The other day I 
saw some soldiers marching along Pall 
Mall, and naturally stopped to gape at 
them. I had just finished gaping when 
I felt a tap on my shoulder and turned 
to find myself looking ito a very cold, 
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blue eye. Then a very cold, blue voice 
said slowly and venomously: “Can't 
you take your hat off to the colours? ” 

Now I knew, of course, that there was 
a taboo upon remaining covered when 
one heard God Save the King or encountered 
a female or a funeral; I knew too that 
good Primrose Leaguers sprang to their 
feet when they heard the, to them, in- 
spiring strains of Land of Hope and 
Glory, but I had regarded these as the 
limits of this particular taboo. Ignorance 
is generally a cause for shame, but I 
have the less shame in telling this story, 
since I have taken the trouble to 
consult several officers in His Majesty’s 
forces and found that they were as 
ignorant of this taboo as I was myself, 
and that, though they themselves saluted 
the colours, they had no idea that the 
obligation extended to civilians. 

If these professional taboos really 
spread and if zealous propagandists really 
feel it incumbent upon them to go into 
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the highways and hedges and insult 
peaceable strangers for not observing 
them, there will indeed be chaos and terror 
walking abroad, for almost every trade 
and profession has to some extent its 
own little set of taboos. Undertakers 
will knock off any hat that is not of silk. 
Sailors will rudely shave the moustaches 
of any landlubber they can catch. En- 
raged clergymen will tear off every collar 
that dares to open at the front. Trucu- 
lent school-girls will push passers-by into 
“crocodiles ’. The possibilities are end- 
less and appalling. 

In most of us there are forces making 
for the observance of taboos, and forces 
urging us to break them. Our conduct 
on any given occasion will be the re- 
sultant of those forces. The powers 
supporting observance are obvious; 
lack of enterprise; a desire to keep the 
good opinion of our neighbours, to 
know ‘nice’ people and be asked to 
‘nice’ houses, to be social successes 
(which probably means financial successes), 
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and to avoid causing pain and embarrass- 
ment to our taboo-ridden friends. Ranged 
against them are the spirit of mischief ; 
the desire to show or to pretend that 
we are intelligent and unconventional ; 
a natural wish to differentiate ourselves 
from the type of complete Taboo-bound 
Man we all know—prim, bored and bor- 
ing, a ‘gentleman’ in the worst sense 
of the word: and, above all, a dislike of 
hypocrisy. Not, of course, that it is 
honesty which makes us unwilling to 
practise hypocrisy. It is simply in the 
last resort our vanity which does not 
relish the imputation to us by other 
people of opinions we really despise. 
The deliberate breach of a taboo is 
an act sometimes necessary, generally 
pleasurable, but always requiring the 
nicest judgement. Some taboos seem 
made to be broken, while others are almost 
everywhere sacrosanct. Except in the 
most advanced circles the bath taboo 
should never be blasphemed against, the 
sporting taboos seldom. To a man or 
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woman who observes these taboos, re- 
frains from crooking the little finger when 
drinking coffee, and does not refer to a 
coat and skirt as a ‘costyoom’, or a 
table-napkin as a ‘ serviette’ (one of, the 
very few Gallicisms which are severely 
unfashionable), almost everything is law- 
ful. It is true that even then a breach 
of taboo effected without due considera- 
tion of the company and the circumstances 
may involve serious consequences, but 
a judicious and well-calculated breach 
will often save a critical situation. Of 
my own knowledge I will give two ex- 
amples of such a breach of the body taboo, 
one taken from the highest circles and 
the other from the lowest. 

A British Minister abroad was giving 
a lunch-party. It gave promise of being 
a distinctly heavy lunch-party. The 
guests, who did not know each other, 
were decorously discussing the merits 
of the Borstal system and the good it 
did among young men, when, in one of 
the only too frequent lulls in the conversa- 
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tion, their hostess addressed the young 
man at her side in a clear, bell-like tone : 
“ Now do tell me—TI never can remember 
—which is a borstal and which is a 
brothel?’ That luncheon turned out 
a great success, but Lady ——’s methods 
are not such as can be unreservedly re- 
commended for every ‘sticky’ party. 
The other example is of a taboo broken 
by the sudden projection of an insult 
from the realms of fancy into those of 
reality. A volunteer was driving an 
omnibus during the General Strike when, 
at a big junction in the East End, a hostile 
crowd surged round his vehicle in a very 
threatening manner. The situation, as the 
papers say, was an ugly one. The incarna- 
tion of ugliness was an old harridan who 
screamed at him that he was a ‘ bastard 
son of a — — —’. Quick as thought 
the retort went back. “ Hullo, mother, 
I never expected to see you here.” The 
crowd, being a London crowd, dissolved 
in laughter, and half an hour later the 
volunteer triumphantly drove into its 
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garage the only bus of the day to return 
with its windows intact. 

We have already discovered when an 
obscene play is not an obscene play, and 
this story of the bus helps us to provide 
an answer to the question: ‘“‘ When is 
a taboo not a taboo?” A taboo which 
operates strongly in some circles does not 
exist at all in others. The old woman, by 
using the ordinary abusive speech of her 
class to a member of a class in which that 
particular taboo was weak, did little more 
than crack the taboo. The volunteer 
shattered it to smithereens. 

A third question in this vein naturally 
follows: ‘When is a breach not a 
breach?” The answer is: ‘‘ When 
nobody notices it.” It is, of course, 
possible for a perfectly innocent person to 
offend irreparably against taboo, but I 
think that no breach of taboo takes 
place, when not only the offender but 
almost everyone else is unaware of it. 
I will give an example from my own 
experience of the unconscious and un 
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noticed breach of one of the strictest 
taboos of all. 

I was walking down Farringdon Street 
one morning when I noticed a man selling 
tortoises in the gutter. On the front of 
his barrow was a notice explaining that 
‘these animals thrive on slugs, incests 
and all other garden pests’. I tentatively 
pointed out that his orthography was, to 
put it mildly, eccentric, and he made it 
quite clear that I was the first person 
who had found anything wrong with it. 
Neither the coster nor anyone else had 
observed the breach, although no doubt 
they were all aware of the taboo. Since 
a breach of taboo depends for its effect 
entirely on the audience, the taboo in this 
case remained unbroken—or would have 
if I had not happened to walk along 
Farringdon Street. 

A costume which is perfectly in order on 
the beach may be ‘grossly indecent’ in 
a street fifty yards away. Similarly 
an action may constitute a breach of 
taboo in one place or at one time and not 
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another, for it is hardly necessary to say 
that taboos vary not only among different 
classes but among different sections of 
the same class which possess varying 
standards of morality, conceptions of 
respectability, and ideas of what ‘a decent 
man’ should or should not do. 

There is a story, which, if it has not the 
smack of truth, is at least ben trovato, of 
a Cambridge college which, from motives 
of humanity, changed the hour of morning 
chapel from half-past seven to eight 
o'clock, whereupon one of the most regular 
worshippers altogether ceased to attend. 
The chaplain called the straying sheep 
to see him. He hoped that his—er— 
falling off was not—er—due to any—er— 
religious difficulties. If so—er—hum. 
The undergraduate cheerfully replied that 
his theological views were still quite 
sound, going on rather shatteringly to 
explain that he had no objection to 
attending chapel at half-past seven, but 
he thought that every decent man ought 
to be in bed by eight. 
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Perhaps the most difficult of all internal 
reforms a man can set himself is the 
eradication’*of snobbery from his own 
character. When he thinks he has achieved 
it, he generally finds that he has only 
succeeded in replacing it by an equally 
tyrannous antisnobbery. Such was the 
fate of an Oxford friend of mine, who had 
eighteen thousand a year and a title, and 
who was such a hidebound antisnob that 
in his last year or two he would hardly 
speak to anyone above the social level of 
a commercial traveller. 

It is much the same with taboos. Most 
of the old taboos are in full retreat, but 
their passing is not leaving the Islanders 
any the more tabooless. Nature abhors 
a vacuum, and she simply fills it, there- 
fore, with corresponding antitaboos, which 
ate just as rigid and certainly no more 
sensible. We have already examined in 
detail one example of a widespread anti- 
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taboo, when we were discussing poverty. 
Once a man could mention his riches, 
but never hint at his poverty. Nowadays 
wealth is a thing shameful and to be 
hidden, but poverty is flaunted like a 
banner. 

Other taboos are also being superseded 
by antitaboos. There are thousands of 
young Islanders to-day who will walk 
openly into a public house but who, if 
they should have occasion to enter a 
church, will look round fearfully to see 
if they are observed and then, blushing, 
sneak swiftly in like nervous Philadel- 
phians with a taste for Antique Statues. 
There are thousands of young Islanders 
to-day who are subconsciously irritated 
every Sunday by the sight of their father 
donning a top-hat. Had they lived thirty 
years ago, they would have been bitterly 
mortified if their father had not worn a 
top-hat. This change, I think, is not 
entirely, or even chiefly, due to the fall 
in the numbers of top-hat-wearers and 
churchgoers. It is due to a reaction 
against Respectability itself, of which 
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top-hats and churches are the accepted 
symbols. 

In the matter of the theatre the pen- 
dulum has swung in the last century 
from the extreme of taboo to the extreme 
of antitaboo. Peers perpetually mate 
with play-actresses ; gossip-writers, pho- 
tographers and publicity-agents batten 
largely on the vanity of the Profession ; 
everyone tries (and seldom in vain) to get 
theatrical people to come to their parties ; 
but a hundred years ago even a man so 
liberal-minded as Leigh Hunt + considered 
it ‘a sin to know an actor personally ’ 
and would ‘as lief have taken poison as 
have accepted a ticket for the theatre’, 
Now the reaction or antitaboo is enjoying 
its triumph, and the quaint idea that 
theatrical performances, despite their re~ 
ligious origin, are wicked survives only in 
the obscurest corners. Oddly enough, 
Roman Catholic priests, who are still for- 


1The Edinburgh Review paid an eloquent 
tribute to this side of his character when it 
referred to the ‘extreme moral depravity’ of 
so impure a wretch as Leigh Hunt.’ 
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bidden to enter a theatre in their own 
province even to witness, say, the work 
of so pious a playwright as Sefior Martinez 
Sierra, are perfectly free to patronise the 
“leg-shows ’ at the Hippodrome and the 
Coliseum, which are licensed as music- 
halls and not as theatres. 

The legalised taboo upon alcohol in the 
United States of America has raised up 
an antitaboo as tyrannous and more per- 
nicious than itself. In many sets in 
America Venus is enslaved to Bacchus so 
abjectly that a girl will refuse to go out 
with a young man who has not a suitably 
stocked hip-pocket ; while to decline a 
drink, however dubious, is at worst as 
deadly an insult as a refusal to shake 
hands, and at best a confession of utter 
lack of enterprise and feeblemindedness 
which there is no living down. There are 
few friends of liberty who, faced with the 
hideous alternatives of not being able to 
drink when they wanted to and of having 
to drink when they did not want to, 
would not, with whatever reluctance, 
choose to go thirsty. 
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In the British Isles similarly, the taboos 
of South Kensington, even though legally 
unenforceable, have set up corresponding 
antitaboos in the circles known, for want 
of a better word, as Bloomsbury. Among 
the defiant declassés of Bloomsbury the 
stranger is as unquestioningly assumed to 
be a Socialist as he is assumed to be a 
Tory at a Hampshire tea-party, and by 
people who know less about the Labour 
Party programme, if possible, than the 
average country Colonel knows about the 
Unionist policy. 

It may be mentioned in passing that in 
the upper and middle classes politics are 
very closely identified with taboo. The 
taboo-ridden Islander is almost invari- 
ably a Conservative, the antitaboo-ridden 
a Socialist. To put if another way, a 
Conservative is generally careful to ob- 
serve all the taboos, a Socialist the anti- 
taboos. We live at a time when the 
British Empire, the linch-pin of civilisa- 
tion, is hard beset by enemies, or when 
the toiling millions of humanity are 
gathering strength to burst their chains 
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according to our point of view); but 
these taboos are stronger than our interest 
in the fate of nations. The other day 
a young Conservative M.P. was heard to 
refer to one of his colleagues in these 
terms: “ Well, I do think a fellow who 
comes to vote in our lobby ought to get 
his hair cut regularly.” 

The conscientious Bloomsburian orders 
his life in accordance with a rigid set of 
antitaboos. He dresses with studied care- 
lessness and stereotyped eccentricity. On 
his return from the inevitable picture- 
palace, he may not eat at home, poor man, 
even though he easily could; instead, 
anticonvention demands that he should 
restore his tissues at one of the two or 
three restaurants and public houses in the 
neighbourhood of the Tottenham Court 
Road permitted by the society in which 
he moves. His father is probably a 
Tennysonian and a Ruskinian, and looks 
with almost equal suspicion on Soviets 
and Cinematographs; so for him Mr 
T. S. Eliot, Baroque architecture and 
Russian films are compulsory subjects, 
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concerning which he cannot afford to be 
ignorant. 

The cinematograph is the outstanding 
thing for which he must profess enthusi- 
asm, since it is the only art still held in 
theoretical, as well as actual, contempt by 
large numbers of taboo-ridden people. 
Sport, as the prevailing passion of the 
taboo-bound, is of course forbidden him, 
and I have known more than one unfortu- 
nate Bloomsburian who was compelled to 
satisfy his repressed sporting instincts by 
following closely the one sport ignored 
by the class from which he came, pro- 
fessional football. 

The vice taboo has begotten its anti- 
taboo, and a Bloomsbury woman, meeting 
a stranger, will nearly always mention 
some form of unnatural vice in the first 
five minutes just toshow her independence. 
Having punctiliously performed this tire- 
some but necessary formality, she will 
often talk intelligently until she is brought 
up short once more by the remembrance 
of the anticonventions which must be 
observed in a conversation with a stranger. 
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Reacting to the taboo upon women ab- 
sorbing too much alcohol, she will proceed, 
undergraduate-fashion, to bore him with 
a mendacious account of the number of 
drinks she had the night before. Reacting 
to the pub taboo, she will express her 
abhorrence of anyone who happens not 
to like pubs. And soon. And so forth. 

Because corduroy trousers, red shirts 
and black sombreros are generally frowned 
upon, there are complementary cliques 
whose members look severely down their 
noses at anyone who wears a proper hat 
or trousers. Because the Islanders in 
general taboo the beard, at least when it 
grows on a young man, so among the anti- 
taboo-ridden beards are regarded as the 
symbols of emancipation—erroneously, 
because of course the exact reverse is the 
case. A beard is the almost infallible 
mark of a man who moves, and can move, 
only in a very narrow and limited circle of 
people. 

Few in numbers as are the wholesale 
observers of the antitaboos, the Islanders 
at large are influenced by far more anti- 
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taboos than they realise. Much that is 
otherwise inexplicable in their humour 
becomes immediately clear, once the prin- 
ciple of the antitaboo is properly grasped. 
Why, for example, should any officer of 
field rank who strays into a light novel or 
a music-hall sketch be almost invariably 
a figure of fun? At first sight it is not 
easy to see why a distinguished career 
in his country’s service should ipso facto 
render a man a legitimate butt for every 
third-rate humorist. Accurate statistics 
would probably show that colonels have 
not, on an average, much redder faces 
than stockbrokers, and I know of no fully 
authenticated instance of one saying 
“ Gad, sir ’’, let alone “ Damme, sir ”. 

I have heard it suggested that for the 
student of humour colonels will soon come 
to have a purely ‘period’ interest like 
Limburger cheese and mothers-in-law, 
and that they owe a great deal of their 
vogue to Mr Osbert Sitwell. I do not 
think that this is the case. High naval and 
military officers are the natural objects 
of a respect carrying with it a taboo. 
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Then, by an equally natural process, 
jokes about them come to have a pleasant 
spice of irreverence, free from the possible 
consequences, either legal or eschato- 
logical, of blasphemy proper, like rather 
innocent oaths. Thus the taboo is followed 
by an antitaboo. 

Professors, dowagers and aldermen have 
shared the fate of generals and colonels. 
So have clergymen, who are funnier than, 
say, architects simply on account of their 
position as ¢x officio guardians of most 
of the taboos. Why should so many 
smutty stories have bishops for their 
heroes ? Largely because the taboo which 
should protect them from the irreverent 
has begotten a desire to see the mighty 
fallen. We laugh at choleric colonels and 
discomfited dowagers for the same reason 
that we laugh at fat men who slip on 
banana-skins. The humour is psycholo- 
gically identical with that of the jokes 
in old Punches which always ended: 
‘ (Collapse of Stout Party)’. 

Neither the Army nor the Church, 
however, has anything like the universal 
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appeal of Sanitation, a craft which is 
dependent for its amusement-value entirely 
on the lavatory taboo. A friend of mine 
once conceived the idea of contributing 
a work to this series to be entitled Cloaca, 
or The Humours of Sanitation. He asked 
me if I thought the publishers would 
print it. I said that I did not, and I went 
on to point out that in his so-called 
emancipation he was just as taboo-ridden 
as those he hoped to shock. The fact 
is that lavatories are not an intrinsically 
humorous subject. It is only the taboo 
which has rendered them amusing in 
the eyes of a large number of people. 
Nobody would dream of writing a book on 
the humours of gas-fires or boilermaking. 

Here again we see the beneficial results 
of taboo. Without the body taboo, there 
would be none of those smutty jokes and 
stories, from which large numbers of 
Islanders derive much harmless pleasure, 
and without which they would be driven 
to rely entirely upon the weather and the 
Government as sources of conversation. 
There are obvious advantages derived 
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from this adoption of the Punch system 
of earmarking certain subjects as “funny ’. 
There are many Islanders who, the moment 
they hear the word ‘ Aberdeen’, know 
that they must swallow down whatever 
they are masticating and prepare their 
faces to laugh. Thus they are able to 
delude themselves into the belief that they 
possess that coveted gift, a sense of 
humour, and are rendered happier than 
they were before. 

Similarly the feeblest, thinnest joke 
about sex or sanitation is certain to raise 
a laugh, flattering alike to the pretty 
wit of the man who tells the story and to 
the bubbling sense of humour of the 
man who laughs. Each is well pleased 
with the other, with himself, and with 
the world in general. The deal on which 
they are engaged, thus lubriciously lubri- 
cated, goes through. The horse or the 
motor-bicycle, or whatever it may be, 
is sold, and so the work of the world 
goes on. It is worthy of note that the 
present trade depression coincides with 
the decay of the smutty story, which has 
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set in owing to the increasing proportion 
of young men and young women who 
have no taboos at all regarding pregnancy, 
nudity, sex or lavatories, and, as a con- 
sequence, no antitaboos. 

It is at least possible that our children 
will be free from the body taboo altogether, 
but it is almost the only taboo from 
which there seems any prospect of their 
emancipation. The snob taboos, the 
clothes taboos, the sporting taboos, the 
religious taboos; these are likely to 
survive either in their natural or in their 
inverted forms. Few Islanders are as 
free from taboo and antitaboo alike as 
an eccentric friend of mine who simul- 
taneously confessed his desire, and his 
inability, to live up to what is now perhaps 
the strongest taboo of all when he confided 
in me gravely: ‘Of course, you know, 
I always admire my brother so. He really 
does wash behind his ears—a thing I can 
never remember to do.” 

In general, we are forced to the melan- 
choly conclusion that liberty is but a 
“beautiful chimera for ever preying on 
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the heart of a humanity that carries 
slavery in the pulses of its blood’, and 
that men no sooner cast off their chains 
than they set to work forging new ones. 
Taboos are shed one by one. New ones 
take their place. The last word on the 
subject, it must be feared, was said long 
ago by Robert Louis Stevenson in his 
fable of the boy who, after great labour 
and sorrow, slew the magician who com- 
pelled his people to wear a gyve on the 
right leg. 

“Now when he was forth of the wood 
upon the highway, he met folk returning 
from the field ; and those he met had no 
fetter on the right leg, but behold! they 
had one upon the left. Jack asked them 
what it signified; and they said, “ that 
was the new wear, for the old was found 
to be a superstition”. Then he looked at 
them nearly ; and there was a new ulcer 
on the left ankle, and the old one on the 
right was not yet healed. 

‘Now may God forgive me!” cried 
Jack. ‘I would I were well home.” ’ 
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Bystander “ His highly entertaining essay 1s as full as 
the current standard of printers and police will allow.”— 
\ew Statesman, 


Mrs. Fisher, or the Future of Humour. 
By ROBERT GRAVES. Second wmpres- 
ston, 


“Few volumes in this celebrated series have enjoyed a 
more deserved success than should be achieved by Mrs. 
Fssher The wit and daring of / avs Porsena soon took it 
to a fourth 1mpression. Mrs, Ftsher is even better ”’— 
Datly Lzpress. 
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Socrates, or the Emancipation of Man- 
kind. By H. F. CarRti zt. 


* Devotes a specially lively section to the herd instinct.” 
—Tsmes. “Clearly, and with a balance that is almost 
Anistotelian, he reveals what modern psychology 13 gomg 
to accomplish.” —New Statesman. 


Delphos, or the Future of International 
Language. By E. SyLviA PANKHURST. 


*“ Equal to anything yet produced in this bnlhant series. 
Miss Pankburst states very clearly that an international 
language would be one of the greatest assets of civilization.” 
—S pectator, 


Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. By 
J. W.N. SULLIVAN. Second impression, 


“So packed with ideas that 1t 1s not possible to give 
any adequate résumé of its contents "—Tsmes Literary 
Supplement. ‘* His remarkable monograph, his devusta 
ting summary of materialism, this pocket \ ovum Organum.” 
—Spectator. 


Apollonius, or the Future of Psychical 
Research. By E. N. BENNETT. 


“A sane, temperate and suggestive survey of a fleld of 
inquiry which is slowly but surely rushing to the front “— 
Tames Lsterary Supplement. 


Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying 
Machine. By OLIVFR STEWART. 


“Both his wit and his expertness save him from the 
nonsensical] fantastic.”—Dasly News. ‘“* He is to be con 
gratulated His book 1s small, but delightfully funny, and 
there really are sensibie ideas behind the jesting.”-— 
Aeroplane, 


Stentor, or the Press of To-day and 
To-morrow. By Davip OCKHAM. 


“A valuable and exceedingly interestmg comunen tary 
on a vital phase of modern development.”—Datl, Herald. 
“Vigorous and wel! written, emimently readabie.”— 
Yorkshere Post. 
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Rusticus, or the Future of the Country- 
side. By MarrtTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.1.B.A. 


“Few of the fifty volumes, provocative and bnilsant 
as most of them have been, capture our :magination as doe» 
this one.”—Datly Telegraph ‘ Serves a national end. 
The book 1s a pamphlet, though 1t has the form and charm of 
a book,.”—Spszctator, 


Janus, or the Conquest of War. By 
WILLIAM McCDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. 


“ Among all the booklets of this bniliant series, none, I 
think, 1s so weightv and impressive as this. It contains 
thrice as much matter as the otber volumes, and 1s pro- 
foundly serious.”—-Dean Inge, n Evensng Standard, 


Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 
CECIL CHISHOLM. 


“ Of absorbing interest.”—Datly Herald. ‘* No one, 
perhaps, has ever held the balance so nicely between 
technicalities and flights of fancy, as the author of this 
excellent book in a bniliant senes.’’—Spectator. 


Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By 
ere HAIRE. Third impression. 


“ Has something senous to say, something that may be 
of value. Dr Haire 1s, fortunately, as lucid as he 1s bold.” 
—Saturday Revtew. “An electrifying addition to the 
series,”’-—Sphere, 


The Next Chapter: the War against 
the Moon. By ANDRE MAUROIS. 


** This delicate and delightful phantasy presented with 
consummate art.”-—Spectator. “Short but withennegly 
sarcastic.”—Fseld. ‘ Admuirably parodies the melancholy 
and superior tone of a history-book. . .”—Jsmes Laterary 
Supplement. 


Archon, or the Future of Government. 
By HAMILTON FYFE. 


“This is a brave and sincere book.”—Fconomsic Review. 
“ A brochure that thinking people will discuss.”—Speciato~, 
“A timely exposure of the hypocrisy of politics.”—-Sunduy 
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Scheherazade, or the Future of the 
English Novel. By JOHN CARRUTHERS. 


“A bniliant essay and, I think, a true one. It deserves 
the attention of al] in any way interested critically in the 
novel.”—Dasly Herald. 


Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 


By G. M. THomson, Second impression. 


“Tt 1s relentless and termble in its exposure of the 
realities that underhe the mvth of the ‘ canny Scot.’ ”’— 
I7vssh Statesman “As a piece of incisive wnting and 
powerful, though restramed, invective, Caledonsa 1s specially 
notabie.”-—Spectator. 


Albyn, or Scotland and the Future. By 
C. M. GRIEVE. 


“ A vigorous answer, explicit and implicit, to Caledonta, 
tracing behind the scenes the development of a rea] Scottish 
renascence, Contains stuff for thought.”—Spectaéior. 


Iconoclastes, or the Future of Shakes- 


peare. By HUBERT GRIFFITH. 


“To my disappomtment I found myself m complete 
agreement with nearly all tts author’s arguments, There 
is much that 1s vital and arresting in what he has to say.” 
—Nsgel Playfasr, n Evensng Standard, 


Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. By 
P. MorTON SHAND. 


“Very sound sense”"—7smes Itterary Supplement 
“A learned and amusingly wntten book on wine "—Datly 
Express ‘ An entranemg Iittle volume.”—Brewer and 
Wene Merchant, 


Hermes, or the Future of Chemistry. 


By T W. JONES, B.SC., F.C.S. 

* Tells us bnefly, yet with brilliant clanty what Chem- 
istry 1s doing to day, and what its achievements are likely 
to be in the future.”—Morning Posi. 


Archimedes, or the Future of Physics. 
By L. L. WHYTE. 


** If the notion [of asymmetnical time] can be successfully 
applied to physics itself the universal science will be born 
That some great synthesis 1s on the way seems clear. 
One of the m dst suggestive accounts of 1t may be found in 
this fascinating volume "—Jsmes Latcrary Supplement 
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Atalanta, or the Future of Sport. By 
G. S. SANDILANDS. 


“His provocative and most interesting book.”—Dasly 
Herald, “ Points out some of the pinnacles of unreason 
climbed by those trying to separate amateur from pro- 
fessional.”—Manchester Guardian, 


Lares et Penates, or the Home of the 
Future. By H. J. BIRNSTINGL. 


“Indicating vividly what may lhe ahead 1f we allow 
our worship of the Amencan ideal of industrial output 
for sts own sake to proceed undirected * Cuuntry 1 sfe. 
“ Draws an appalling picture.”—Evensng Standard, 


Breaking Priscitan’s Head, or English 
as She will be Spoke and Wrote. By 
J. Y. T. GREIG, D.LITT. 


“ His vivacious book.”—Dary Masl. ‘“‘ The most vehe 
ment attack {on standard Luglish} we have ever read 
We are equally amazed and amused.”—Morning Po-t 
“A rollicking book.”-—-Speciator. 


Cain, or the Future of Crime. By 
GEORGE GODWIN. 


“ Compels the reader to think, whether be will or no.”’— 
Saturday Review. ‘A most imteresting prophecy. Mr. 
Godwin makes out a strong case against the stupidity ard 
cruelty of our present dealings with crime.”—Lvening 
Standard. 


Morpheus, or the Future of Sleep. By 
DAVID FRASER-HARRIS, M.D., D.SC. 


“* Shews that the doctors do net as yet know much about 
the subject.”"—Qucen ‘“‘ His arguments, clearly and 
ably presented, hold our interest. This is a book full of 
sound thinking and wise instruction.”—Clarson, 


Hibernia, or the Future of Ireland. By 
BoLTon C, WALLER. 


**An earnest and challenging piece of work.”—/7rtsh 
Tames. “A serious, practical book, ful] of kuowledge.” 
—Sphectator. “Notable m a notable senes.”—Forewgn 


A ffasrs. 
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Hanno, or the Future of Exploration. 
By J. LESLIE MITCHELL. 


“His wondertul little book, m which he confutes the 

ular notion that the explorer’s task 1s finally fulfilled.’ 
—Vurning Post “Stimulating, packed with emmently 
practical suggestions.”—/ smes / sterary Supplement. 


Metanthropos, or the Body of the Future. 
By R. CAMPBELL MACFIE, LL.D. 


“An exceptionally stimulating book, the work of a 
clear and :maginative thinker who can ex press his tboughts.”” 
—Saturday Keitew. “ Should certamly be read by a large 
public.” —/ ancet. 


Heraclitus, or the Future of the Films. 
By ERNEST BETTS. 


“An entertaining book, full of sparkling and original 
ideas, whi-h should stimulate Wardour Street to a more 
serious consideration of the artistie and moral aspects of 
the film industry.”—Spectator. 


Eos, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony. 
By Sir J. H. JEANS, LL.p., F.R.s. With 
6 plates. Sixth impression. 


“ A fascinating summary of his tremendous conclusions, 
illustrated by some really beautiful photographs "-—- / snes 
Literary Supplement, *“* No book mm the seres surpasses 
Eos in brilliance and profundity, for one of the best brains 
engaged in research gives us here the fruits of long labour 
in terms that al] may understand,”—Spectator, 


Diogenes, or the Future of Leisure. By 
C. E. M. Joap. Second tmpression. 


“A bniliant and provocative volume.”—Dean Inge, 
in Evening Standard. ‘The wniting fs vivid and good 
humouredly truculent.”—Jtmes Leterary Supplement. 


Fortuna, or Chance and Design. By 
NORWOOD YOUNG. 


** Cheerful and mgenious. His study of the ‘laws of 
chance ’, as illustrated in the game of roulette, his examina- 
tion of horse racing and the Stock Exchange, are not 
meant for those who wish to acquire sudden fortunes.” 
T.P.’s Weekly. 
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Autolycus, or the Future for Miscreant 
Youth. By R. G. GoRDON, M.D., D.Sc. 


“ His clear and hola presentation of the problem of 
the boy and girl offender should rekindle imterest in the 
subject and help towards legislation Many of us need to 
get md of preconceived notions, and his admirable book 
should heip us.”—Tsmes Educatsonal Supplement. 


Eutychus, or the Future of the Pulpit. 
By WINIFRED HOLTBY. 


** Few wittier or wiser books have appeared in this stimu- 
lating series than Eutychus.”—Spectator. “ Witty style 
shrewd insight, delicious fun.”—Guardsan, 


Alma Mater, or the Future of Oxford 
and Cambridge. By JULIAN HALL. 


** Conspicuously fair.”—-Manchester Guardian ‘* Writes 
about his elders, about youth, and about the two old 
Suet with frankness, humour, and intelligence.”— 

ation, 


Typhoeus, or the Future of Socialism. 
By ARTHUR SHADWELL. 


“‘ Invaluable, a miracle of compression and 1]lumunation.” 
—Yorkshire Post “ He has almost unequailed know- 
ledge and 1s largely free from bias."—Philsp Snowden, in 
Dasly Herald, 


Romulus, or the Future of the Child. 


By Rosert T. Lewis. 


“ This interesting and stimulating book should be read, 
not only by parents, but by all who care anything at all 
about the future of the race.”—-Dasly Chronicle, 


Kalki, or the Future of Civilization. By 


Professor S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 


“A most delightful and instructive volume.”— Journal 
of Phslosophwal Studws. “A semtillating, thought- 
provoking book, carrying us rapidly along in sparkling 
and forceful paragraphs,.”-——-New Era, 


Shiva, or the Future of India. By 
R. J. MINNEY. Second wmpression. 


“A far stronger umpeachment than even Miss Mayo 
attempted in Mother Indva "—Datly Despatch, ‘* Does not 
mince matters in the least.”—Datly Express. 
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Vicisti, Galilee P or Religion in Eng- 
land. By Epwarb B. PowWLEY. 


** One of the best in the series ; a book to be read, thought 
over, and discussed by all Christians who are not afraid 
to take the shutters down.”’—Guardsan, 


Columbia, or the Future of Canada. By 
GEORGE GODWIN, author of ‘ Cain’. 


“* Deserves grave study,”—Fvening Standard. “ Indicates 
aptly that the future of Canada lies with the U.S.A. Paints 
a vivid and convincing picture of the disadvantages of 
geographical divorce.”—Ttme and Tide, 


Achates, or the Future of Canada in 
the Empire. By W. Eric Harris. 


An answer to Columbdta, maintaining the view that 
Canada will maintain herself as before in the British Empire. 


Eurydice, or the Nature of Opera By 
DyYNELEY HUSSEY, author of ‘‘ Mozart.” 


” He is to be congratulated.”—Saturday Review. “* Shows 
immense skill in accompanying his thesis by a rapid survey 
of operatic history from which little essential will be 
missed.”°—Everyman. 


Pons Asinorum, or the Future of Non- 


sense. By GEORGE EDINGER and 
E, J. C. NEEP. 


“A most entertaining essay, rich in quotation from the 
old masters of clownship’s craft.”—Saturday Revtew. 


Halcyon, or the Future of Monogamy. 
By VERA BRITTAIN. 


‘* Fally sust:ins the high standard of the sericea. We 
certainly ought to be grateful for an hour’s most amusing 
reading.”—Spectator. ‘Of all the brilliant books in the 
Series, I know of few more ‘ syuib-like * "— Yorkshire Post. 


The World, the Flesh, and the Devil. 
By J. D. BERNAL. 
“Astounding things are discussed in a fascinating 
mannet "’—Datly Herald. ‘A brilliant book.”—Spectator, 
“The sweep of his imagination succeeds in overcoming 


the reader's tendency to disbelief. Absorbingly interest 
ing.” —Zsmes Literary Supplement. 
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Democritus, or the Future of Laughter. 
By GERALD GOULD. 


“With nearly 100 volumes to its credit, the series frisks 
on as briskly asin its first youth Democrttus 1s bound to 
be among the favourites His humour glances at history, 


morality, humanity, avd the great humorists past and 
present Wise and witty writing.”’—Observer, 


Sisyphus, or the Limits of Psychology. 
By M JAEGER. 


“‘ Altogether a very sensible and entertasnng book "— 
Tomes Iiterary Supplement. ‘‘ Much acumen and know- 
ledge All students of psychology sbould read 1t.”— 
Manchester Guardian 


Isis, or the Future of Oxford. By 
W Jj. K. DIPLocK. 


‘‘A very pleasant essay ’—Ttmes Literary Supplement. 

““A reactionary hit back "—Daily Mail ‘A cleverly 
written defence of Oxford intellectual life '""—S pectator, 

Deucalion, or the Future of Criticism. 


By GEOFFREY WEST. 


‘An attractive essay '’"—Times Isterary Supflement. 
““H ghly commended to those who wish to get a clear view 
of the present state of critical writing "—Spectator. “‘An 
entertaining bock ’’—New Statesman 


Cato, or the Future of Censorship. By 
WILLIAM SEAGLE. 


“This brilliant and witty book”—Times Lsterary 
Supplement ‘' Packed with the most useful information 
and with the most interesting deductions and analysis.”"”"— 
Time and Tide 


Saxo Grammaticus, or First Aid for the 
Best Seller. By ERNEST WEEKLEY. 


“A very shocking collection of vile phrases from con- 
temporary writers The beginner will do well to turn to 
this book for counsel and warning’ A vivacious and excel 
lent pamphlet in a good cause ’"— Robert Lynd in Datly News. 


Chronos, or the Future of the Family. 
By EpEN PAUL, M.D. 


** Deserves to be read by a large number of people It 1s 
a proof of the revolution 1n the famtly and sexual relatious 
which 1s taking place before our eyes '’—Naton 
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Eleutheros, or the Future of the Public 
Schools. By J. F. Roxpurcu, Head- 
master of Stowe School. 


“The stimulating quality is not lacking. An excellent 
book which it would benefit every schoolmaster to read, 
and, what is perhaps more important, every parent. —Cyrit 
Norwood in Weck-end Review. 


Babel, or the Past, Present, and Future 
of Human Speech. By Sir RICHARD 
PAGET, BT. 


** Should be read by every student of English . . 
stimulating and absorbing.” — Journal of Education. 


It Isn’t Done, or the Future of Taboo 
among the British Islanders. By 
ARCHIBALD LYALL. Second impression. 


“An admirably brisk attack on taboos.’”’—Observer. 
**An amusingly provocative little essay.”—Bysiander. 


Ethnos, or the Problem of Race. By 
Sir ARTHUR KEITH, F.R.S. 


‘‘A most thought-provoking book for the statesman.”’"— 
Morning Post. 


Aphrodite, or the Future of Sexual 
elationship. By R. DE POMERAI. 


“A very sensible little book . . the expression of 
a humane, decent, and lofty ideal “of the sexual life,” 
Richard Aldington in Sunday Referee. 


Solon, or the Price of Justice. By 
C. P. HARVEY. 


‘The author has many suggestions for bringing down 
costs, all of which look unanswerable, He goes to the 
root of the matter.”—Law Journal. 


Sinon, or the Future of Politics. By 
EpGAR ALLAN MOWRER, 


Chiron, or the Education of a Citizen of 
the World. By M. CHANING PEARCE, 
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